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ABSTRACT 

This paper opens with a brief description of three 
administrative options for implementing bibliographic instruction 
programs for college level students: (1) composition instructors 
teach their students research methods without working with 
librarians; (2) librarians offer separate library skills courses to 
the general student body; and (3) inst uctors and librarians 
cooperate in developing and implementing bibliographic instruction 
programs. Problems with the first two methods are discussed briefly, 
and the operations of an administrative partnership between the 
library and the English Department at the University of Illinois are 
described. These operations include logistics, benefits, and 
applications for other institutions. Five major benefits of such a 
partnership are discussed. A checklist is presented for the classroom 
instructor with sections on needs assessment, department 
organization, library organization, and library instruction and 
orientation. A selected bibliography is included with sections on 
bibliographies/literature reviews; periodicals/columns devoted to 
bibliographic instruction; guidelines and recommendations; handbooks; 
theory, general discussion, and case studies; and librarian-English 
instructor cooperation. (THC) 
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During the last ten to fifteen years, librarians have become 
increasingly active in developing and implementing bibliographic instruction 
programs for college level students. While some programs have enjoyed 
long successful lives, notably the program developed at Failham College in 
Richmond, Indiana, others have collapsed due to apr^thetic course instructors, 
burnt-out librarians, personnel changes, inappropriate library instruction^ 
or the loss of university support. The key to establishing, implementing and 
maintaining a successful program is tightly tied to the administration of 
the program. A bibliographic instruction program lives and often dies with 
its administrative structure. No matter how urgent or desperate the student 
needs or how carefully designed the instructional content, no instruction 
program will survive, much less flourish, semester after semester without an 
appropriate administrative structure. 

The administrative options for bibliographic instruction are numerous 
and varied but tend to cluster into three types. 1) Composition instructors 
can opt to teach their students how to do research without working with 
librarians — in splendid isolation (or from my viewpoint-in disastrous iso- 
lation). This approach can emerge for numerous reasons: 

K misconceptions of the role of the librarian; lack of 
undtsrstanding of information science expertise; 

2. course instructor's personal experience with uncoopera-- 
t ive or passive librarians ; 

3. following the lead of research guides which inappropriately 
present the library and librarian as an isolated step 

in the research paper process • 

The course instructor in isolation is harmful not only because it creates a 
schism between instructors and librarians (who should be working together) » 
but deprive the students of the expertise of 1 ihrnry and information scientists. 
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The freshmen researching recombinant DNA is not going to be research helped 
by the course instructor's research experience in literary or composition 
research* Information structure differs from the humanities to the sciences • 
Librarians are experts in the structure of information and subsequently the 
storage and retrieval of information. 

2) Librarians, on the other hand, can choose (and have chosen at numerous 
institutions) to operate in their ovm splendid isolation. Often this option 
manifests itself in separate library skills courses offered by librarians 

to the general student body and taken only by a fraction. The isolated 
library course not only reaches a small group of students (usually upper- 
classmen), but the instruction is not at the students^ time of need nor integrated 
into the curricular framework of the university. And like the isolated 
instructor approach, the librarian in isolation contributes equally to the 
schism of non-cooperation and misconceptions between instructors and librarians. 

3) 1 feel that the third administrative option of instructor and librarian 
cooperation which we have chosen at Illinois and is employed at numerous 
universities and colleges throughout the USA is vital to the successful and 
dynamic teaching of academic discourse and comuunicatxon which is most commonly 
taught in the form of the research paper. 

After attending numerous presentations here, I have been impressed by 
the lively discussion of student research yet equally concerned about how 
many composition instructors seeir ' to have opted for or forced into the 
splendid isolation approach (in some cases circumventing the resources and 
expertise within library walls) • I am even more convinced that the model of 
an administrative partnership between the library and the English department 
is a healthy, positive and necessary alternative to the isolationist approaches^ 
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1 would like to take the rest of my time to discuss how this admini- 
strative partnership operates at the University of Illinois-'-the logistics, 
the benefits, and the applications for other institutions. 

The administrative partnership is remarkably simple, and after disastrous 
experiences with other less cooperative structures, it now seems the only 
option. The administrative structure of the University of Illinois program 
is a parallel structure with the library and research aspects of the program 
being coordinated out of the library (specifically by myself and Lori Arp) 
and the writing aspects of the program directed by the Rhetoric (or English 
composition) Department (specifically by Don Cruickshank, Director of EOF 
Rhetoric). Thi3 administrative chart illustrates the relationship of the 
two units, not only to each other, but to the individual department staffs 
and the students. As the chart delineates, I and Lori Arp serve as the 
coordinators of reference and instructional services for the Undergraduate 
Library. In this capacity, we communicate directly with the director of 
EOF Rhetoric, oversee the instruction responsibilities of five undergraduate 
librarians, seven graduate assistants, and stude ' assistants. Likewise, 
Don, a^:^ Director of EOF Rhetoric, serves as the library's contact with the 
Rlietoric Department, and oversees the work of 16 course instructors and 
tutors. The responsibilities of the library and rhetoric coordinators 
are also parallel and complementary. The library coordinators: 1) present 
the library instruction program to new and returning course instructors during 
two orientation seminars, numerous small group meetings, and frequent coffee 
and alter work breaks; 2) keep the rhetoric coordinator and instructors 
updated on any changes in the library (such as the new online catalog) and 
provide any needed continuing education for the Instructors; 3) schedule 

-3- 
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and confirm library session times; 4) develop curricular materials in con- 
sultation with course instructors; 5) train instruction librarians^ and; 
6) evaluate the program. The rhetoric coordinator in keeping with his part 
of the administrative partnership: 1) assists in presenting the library 
instruction program to new and returning instr ctors; 2) communicates to the 
library coordinators students and instructor needs; 3) relates syllabi or 
schedule changes; 4) trains course instructors; 5) develops curricular 
materials in consultation with librarians, and; 6) evaluates the program. 

Similarly, the individual instruction librarians and the course 
instructors share in the implementation of the program. Each librarian 
preps for library instruction sessions, prepares topic profile sheets or 
worksheets, sets up research consultation appointments with individual 
students if necessary, respects the course instructor's role in the research 
paper process, and evaluates the program. The individual course instructors 
are responsible for: preparing students for library sessions (assigning 
readings in the Research Guide , requiring library tours, presenting and 
collection library assignments); relating students names, topics and special 
problems to librarians; providing feedback to librarians after library 
sessions are completed; respecting the librarian's role in the research 
paper process; and evaluating the program. 

There are five major benefits to setting up a library instruction program 
based on an administrative partnership between the library and the teaching 
department. First, administrative cooperation leads naturally to joint 
program development. Traditionally, bibliographic instruction programs 
have been developed by library ^-"s, then taken out into the teaching depart- 
ments and hawked as "here's what we can do for you^. Likewise, in many 
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institutions course instructors are either forced because no instruction 
program exists or choose to develop library or research'-based assignments 
without consulting with the librarians. These assignments often take the form 
of questions students are asked to answer using library resources without any 
instruction in the identification or location of appropriate materials* Often 
students end up having negative and frustrating experiences tracking down these 
random facts, and more often the reference librarian ends up locating the 
answers. The students learn nothing about research. But an administrative 
structure which fostexs ongoing cooperative program development keeps instruc-- 
tion dynamic, exciti g, and responsive to changing students needs and abilities. 
For example, at the Univeristy of Illinois, the impetus for the PreResearch 
Skills Instruction component came from an instructor of specially admitted 
students who was acutely aware that his students needed to be eased into the 
larger research process as it operates at the third largest academic library 
in the United States. Because of the existing precedent for cooperation, the 
instructor felt free to approach Lori and me and throw out his idea for a pre-* 
research paper experience. Now three years later, the PRSI has been refined 
and enhanced through librarians and course instructors working cooperatively 
to improve the experience. Open and lively communication and subsequent 
program enhancements are inevitable bonuses of sharing administrative responsi-- 
bility for the program and for the academic success of students* 

The second benefit of the aiministrat:fve partnership Is the establlslmient 
of the bibliographic Instruction as courses-integrated component of freshmen 
writing classes. Because of the close cooperation of the coordinators, 
library Instruction is provided at the students* time of need, not three 
weeks after bibliography cards are due or a week before a topic 
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been comtemplated. The constant administrative conmunication allows for 
inanediate Adjustment for any changes in course schedules. Because the 
course- integrated approach is now Institutionalized, the library staff can 
plan well in advance and anticipate session schedules and adjust other library 
responsibilities accordingly. 

Continuity is the third beneficial quality of the administrative 
structure of the library instruction program at the University of Illinois. 
Because so many people are involved in the development, implementation, and 
evaluation of the program, the program is not in danger of collapsing if one 
>f the personalities moved onto another position or took on different respon- 
sibilities. There are several instances of groundbreaking library instruction 
programs which have disappeared when the founding librarian moved on. By 
setting up joint administration, continuity is guaranteed, thus avoiding 
the demoralizing task of reestablishing a program every semester with the 
inevitable personnel changes* 

An unexpected fourth benefit from cooperation between the library and 
the Rhetoric Department has been the notority and acclaim the program has 
received both throughout the university and nation. The program has won 
two awards — the Undergraduate Instructional Award and an Amoco Foundation 
Award for Improvement in Undergraduate Education — and has been used by the 
university as a superlative illustration of intern-departmental cooperation. 
Nationally, the Undergraduate Library Instruction Program has been cited as 
a model for large-scale bibliographic instruction and faculty cooperation. 

And the final benefit, and that which is indeed our original goal, has 
been the improvement in student research skills and expertise as reflected in 
the qualitative improvement of student bibliographies. We have completed 
a study which compared the bibliographies of fifty students paper before 
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the present program was developed with fifty bibliographies from students 
involved in the present program, and the quality and appropriateness of the 
citations increased dramatically. I know this great improvement in students' 
skills and abilities would not have ever taken place if librarians or writing 
instructors had worked in isolation rather than through the administrative 
partnership. 

How do you as writing instructors or directors go about initiating a 
library instruction program or restructuring the one presently in place at 
your institution? Lori and I have developed a checklist of questions and 
approaches you will want to consider when initiating library instruction. 
Please feel free to pick up a copy of the checklist after today's presenta- 
tions. In addition, may I suggest that librarians and writing instructors 
are working toward the same end, the goal of educating students to identify, 
analyze, abstract, evaluate and articulate information and ideas. To this 
end, we need to understand better the common goals we as educators share 
by reading each other's literature (I have compiled a bibliography of 
suggested readings on bibliographic instruction) , seeking each other out 
in our respective departments, developing an appreciation for each other's 
expertise, and recognizing that the view from the classroom and the view 
from the library are in many regards the same view. 
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Library Instruction: 
A Checklist for the Classroom Instructor 



This checklist Is designed for the classroom instructor who wants to 
Initiate the development of library instruction in cooperation with librarians. 

Needs Assessment 

1. What are the instructional needs of your students with respect to 
the library and research? 

2. Are course assignments library or research based i (i.e. research 
papers, documented essays) 

3. Should you restructure or design any assignments to include library 
or research components? 

4. What are your students^ previous ocperiencet; with libraries and 
research? 

3. Have your students received any library orientation or instruction? 



Di'Par iTTHMit C)r^;ani zat i on 

K Do you have you department's support and approval to initiate 
library instruction? 

2. Are there other instructors who might also be Interested in approach- 
ing the library for instruction? 

3. Havr other members of your department contacted the library concern- 
ing instruction? 

4. Does your department have an established formal or informal relation- 
ship with the library? 



Library Or^ani/ation 

1. Is the library a centralized or decentralized systea*?- 

2. If the library is decentralized (I.e. comprised of departmental 
or branch libraries): 

a. Is one departmental library more appropriate than another 
to approach for Instruction? 

b. Is there an undergraduate library or an undergraduate services 
unit which is responsible for undergraduate library Instruction? 
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3. If the library is centralized (i.e. there is only one library or 
one central service unlt)^ 

a* Is there one office or one librarian responsible for library 
Instruction? 

b» Is the reference department responsible for library instruction? 

Library Instruction and Orientation 

1. Does the library already offer library instruction (also called 
bibliographic instruction) and/or orientation? 

2. What type of Instruction and orientation is offered? 

a. Tours (Group or Self Guided)? 

b. Formal Courses? 

c. Course-related Presentations? 

d. Course-integrated Instruction? 

e. Term Paper Research Counseling or Term Paper Clinics? 

f. Reference Service? 

g. Other? 

3. What type of curricular materials are available? 

a. Library Brochures? 

b. Instructional Handouts? 

c. A Research Guide? 

d. Computer-assisted Instruction Programs? 
t'. Media Programs? 

4. Are t)u' i'xistlnp instructional services and curricular materials 
sufficient or appropriate for your students' needs? 

5. If the existing services are inappropriate or if no instruction exists^ 
what type of instruction is appropriate for your students? (see 
bibliography) 



Note : This checklist was developed by Lizabeth Wilson and Lori Arp (Under- 
graduate Library > University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign) to 
accompany the panel "The Connection Between Library Skills Instruction 
and the Developmental Writer" presented at the 36th Conference on 
College Composition and Communication, Minneapolis, March 22, 19S5* 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIC INSTRUCTION: A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 



This bibliography is based on a bibliography originally compiled 
by Carolyn B. Fields for the Association of College and Research 
Libraries, Bibliographic Instruction Section, Education for Biblio- 
graphic Instruction Connnittee; additions and updates provided by 
Betsy Wilson, Undergraduate Library, University of Illinois to 
accompany the panel "Library Skills Instruction and the Development 
Writer" presented at the 36th Conference on College Composition and 
Communication in Minneapolis March 22, 1985. 



Bibl iographies/Literature Reviews 

Kirkendall, Carolyn A. and Carla J. Stoffle. "instruction." In the Service 

Imperative for Llbrarl»;s; Essays in Honor of Margaret £. Monroe, edited 
by Gail A. Schlachter, Littleton, Colorado; Libraries Unlimited, 1982, 
pp. A2-93. 

Excellent, comprehensive overview of bibliographic instruction including 
history, ma.ior developments, and current issues: Faculty support, educa- 
tional theory in instruction, and administrative support. Examines user 
education in college and university, school, special, and public libraries. 
Includes a useful classified bibliography. 

I.ockwoi.d, nt'borali I.., ccmp. Librnry Instruction; A Bibliography . Westport, 
Conn.: Greenwood Press, 1979. 

An annotated, classified bibliography covering three irajor areas: General 
philosophy and state-of-the-art, types of libraries, and methods of 
instruction. Concentrates on items published after IjIO with the excep- 
tion of classic works. 

Rader, Hannelore B. '^Library Orientation and Instruction — (year)." Annually 
in Reference Services Review . Ann Arbor, Mich," Pierian Press, 1976- . 

Annual, annotated bibliography covering publications for a given year. 

rcriodical h/ Columns Devoted to Bibliographic Instruction 

ACRL-BIS Newsletter . Chicago; American Library Association. Association of 
College and Research Libraries. Bibliographic Instruction Section, 1984-, 

Lub- hn, Jr., ed. "Library Literacy." R£. Chicago; American Library 

-iation. Reference and Adult Services Division, 1980-. 
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LIRT Newsletter * Chicago: Aroprican Library Association. Library Instruction 
Round table, 1978- . 



LOEX Nevst "Hie Quarterly Newsletter of the Library Orientation- Instruction 

Exchange ! Ypsllantl, Mich." LOES Clearinghouse. Division of Educational 
Resources. Eastern Michigan University, 197A-. 

Research Strategies; A Journal of Library Concepts and Instruction . Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: Mountainside Publishing, 1983-. 

Directory of Clearinghouses 

Sager, Rochelle, ed. Library Instruction Clearinghouses 1983: A Directory . 
Chicago: American Library Association, 1983. 

Cuidcllnes and Recommendations 

American Library Association. "Policy Statement: Instruction in the Use of 
Libraries." Council Document no, 45, American Library Association Annual 
Meeting, Nev York, 1980. 

Provides a short statement of support for instruction on information re- 
trieval and concludes with the statement that "The American Library 
Association encourages all libraries to include instruction in the use 
of libraries as one of the primary goals of service." 

American Library Association. Association of College and Research Libraries. 
Bibliographic Instruction Task Force. "Guidelines for Bibliographic 
Instruction in Academic Libraries." College and Research Libraries News 
38 (i^prll 1977): 92. 

The ACRL BIS Task Force put together guidelines on essential elements and 
objectives of an Instruction program. The guidelines are currently under- 
going revision. 

"Think Tank Recommendations for Bibliographic Instruction." College and Research 
Libraries News 42 (Dec. 1981): 394-398. 

Six resommendatlons are loade on two xaain themes: "1) "building bridges" — 
to the rest of the profession, to the large academic community, and to 

the library schools — and 2) consolidating the discipline by fostering 
research, publication critical analysis, and development of an under- 
lying pedagogy of bibliography instruction." 

"Reactions to the Think Tank Recommendation: A Symposium." Journal of 
Academic Llbrarianshlp 9 (March 1983): 4-14. 

The authors of the "Think Tank Recommendations..." stated that they 
hoped to spark discussion. Indeed they did; this article Is actually 
composed of eight different responses to the above cited publication. 
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Handbooks 



Aoierlcan Library Association. Association of College and Research Libraries* 

Bibliographic Instruction Section. Policy and Planning Committee. Biblio- 
graphic Instruction Handbook . Chicago: American Library Association. 1979. 

Contains the ''Guidelines for Bibliographic Instruction in Academic 
Libraries/* and an outline of basic considerations in starting up a 
bibllograhic program: Needs assessment checklist, administrative 
considerations t a tln^tablet model statement of objectives^ and pros 
and cons of different modes of instruction. A glossary and pathfinder 
on BI conclude the handbook. 

American Library Association. Association of College and Research Libraries. 
Bibliographic Instruction Section. Research Committee Subcommittee on 
Evaluation. Evaluating Bibliographic Instruction; A Handbook , Chicago: 
American Library Association , 1983. 

Intended as an introduction to evaluation, this handbook offers very good 
direction for the instruction librarian including: Rationale for evalua*- 
tion, goals and objectives in evaluation, research designs, data-gathering 
instruments, and data management and statistical analysis. Concludes 
with an annotated chapter on significant works plus a bibliography. 

American Library Association. Association of College and Research Libraries. 
Bibliographic Instruction Section. Continuing Education Committee. 
Organizing and Managing a Library Instruction Program: Checklists . 
Chicago: American Library Association, 1980. 

This publication consists of twelve checklists librarians can use for 
initiating or improving an instruction program: Elements of a model 
instruction program, assessing students needs, assessing Instructor 
and dean's interest, administration of a program, developing objectives, 
instructional modes and materials, teaching librarians to teach, evalua-- 
tlon, collegial and administrative support. 

Beaubien, Anne K., Sharon A. Hogan, and Mary W. George. Le yarning the Library : 
Concepts and Methods for Effecltve Bibliographic Instruction . New York: 
Bowker, 1982. 

Explains how to plan and implement a bibliographic Instruction program. 
Its uniquemess lies in the discussions of the research process and how 

to present it. Gives examples of research in the humanities, the social 
sciences nnd history. Includes an excellent chapter on planning the 
single lecture. 

Breivlk, Patricia Senn* Planning the Library Instruction Program ^ Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1982* 

The author hopes to "provide the reader with a clear understanding of 
the educational and political milieu in which library user-education 
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programs must exist, as well as an understanding of the practical steps 
involved in planning an implementing them." Stresses the theoretical 
and philosophical aspects of planning a BI program. 

Renford, Beverly and Linnea Hcndrickson. Bibliographic Instruction; A 
Handbook . New York: Neal-Schuaan, 1980. 

Practical, comprehensive handbook. Explains in detail how to plan for 
a BI program; how to develop an orientation program, course-related 
instruction, credit instruction, and ccnaputer-assisted instructicfti 
programs; how to develop workbooks; and how to use audiovisual materials 
and equipment. 

Theory, General Discussion, and Case Studies 

Frlk, Fllzabeth. "Information Structure and Bibliographic Instruction." 
Journal of Academic Librarianshlp 1 (September, 1975): 12-14. 

Examines four levels of bibliographic awareness: Particular reference 
sources, types of sources, ways in which reference sources reflect the 
nature of the disciplines they serve, and information structure in the 
society. 

Knapp, Patricia B. The Monteith College Llbrarjr Experiment . New York: Scare- 
crow, 1966. 

This classic in the field of library education reports on the innovative 
research project conducted at Monteith College at Wayne State University 
in 1960, Th€' objectives of the project were "to stimulate and guide 
students in developing sophisticated understanding of the library and 
increasing competence in its use." Tills project influenced the course 
of bibliographic instruction, and the types of problems and concerns 
encountered are still being discussed In the literature today. 

Kobelski, Pamela and Mary Relchel. "Conceptual Frameworks for Bibliographic 
Instruction." Journal of Academic Librarianshlp , 7 (May 1981): 73-77 

Stresses the Importance of using conceptual frameworks — principles which 
are drawn from a field of study and used to organize the content of an 
instructional presentation— in library instruction. The pros and cons 
of seven conceptual frameworks are discussed: T;T>e of reference tool, 
systematic literature searching, form of publication, primary/secondary 
.sources, publication sequence, citation patterns, and index structure. 

Kohl, David, Lizabeth Wilson, Lorl Arp, Stuart Rosselet, and Susan MacDonald. 
"Large Scale Bibliographic Instruction— The Illinois Experience." 
Sepcial Issue of Research Strategies 2 (Winter 198A). 

Devoted to the Undergraduate Library Instruction Program at the University 
of Illinois. The program is discussed from the viewpoints of the library 
administrator. Instruction librarians, writing Instructor and composition 
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administrator. Provides guidelines for establishing, implementing, and 
evaluating a program in the context of a large university. Also proposes 
a cognitive research approach based on the hierarchical structure of 
information* 

Li.brary Orientation Series, 1971-. Papers presented at the annual conferences 
on library orientation held at Eastern Michigan University, published by 
Pierian Press. 

There are many articles on case studies and theory presented in this 
series. It is a very good source for information on current topics. 

Luban, John, Jr., ed. Educating the Library User . New York: Bowker, 1974. 

This uuch cited collection of essays, case studies, and research reports 
discusses user education in many types of libraries. It is divided into 
three parts: Rationale for educating the library user, faculty involvement 
in library-use instruction, and implementation and evaluation of library- 
use instruction programs. The editor states it is "the first book on 
the subject from a total systems point of view." 

Lubans, John, Jr., ed. Progress in Educating the Library User. New York: 
Bowker , 1978. ~™ 

An update to Educating the Library User , this volume discusses recent 
trends, innovations and new directions in the field. Tliis work also 
addresses BI m a variety of types cf libraries as well as in British, 
Scandinavian, and Canadian libraries. 

Marshall, Albert 1"., ed. "Current Library Use Instruction." Sptjcial issue 
Libi'ary Trend?j . 29 (Sunmier 1980). 

This is an update on the general topic of library user instruction. It 
reviews the history and current trends in Bl, elements of a successful 
BI program, compentency-based education and library instruction, research 
strategies, modes of instruction for the individual, reference service 
as a teaching function, training and education of library instruction 
librarians. Involvement of the librarian in the total educational process, 
the computer and user education, and evaluation of bibliographic instruction. 

Oberman, Cerise and Katina Strauch, eds. Theories of Bibliographi c Education ; 
Designs for Teaching . New York: Bowker, 1982. 

This book, which presents a tlieoretical foundation for BI as a discipline, 
is intended as a companion volume to Learning the Library which is more 
practical. It contains essays on the tlieory of information structure and 
education principles; it promotes a shift away from tool-based learning 
to conceptual-based learning. 

Tuckett, Harold W. and Carla J. Stoffle. "Learning Theory and the Self-Reliant 
Library User." R§ 24 (Fall 1984): 58-66. 
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This article reviews the pedagogical models applied by instruction 
librarians over tine and proposes that a new model which attempts to 
incorporate cognitive learning theory is emerging. 

Librarian •- English Instructor Cooperation 

DeWit» Linda, Agnes Haigh, Julie Hurd, "Library Seminars: Keeping Faculty 

informed." College and Research Libraries News 42 (October 1981): 326-327. 

Faber, Evan Ira. "Library Instruction Throughout the Curriculum: Earlham 
College Program," In Educating the Library User (1974) pp. 145-162. 

Ford, James E. "The Natural Alliance Between Librarians and English Teachers 
in Course Related Library Use Instruction," College and Research Libraries 
43 (September 1982): 379-84. 

CXtfinn, Nancy E., "The Faculty-Library Connection," Change 10 (September 1978): 
19-21'. 

Hofraann, Lucinda A. "Educate the Educator" A Possible Solution to an Acadeoiic 
Librarian's Dilemma." Journal of Academic Llbrarianship 7 i3 (July 1981): 
161-3. 

Lipow, Anne Grodzins. "Teaching the Faculty to Use the Library: A Successful 
Program of In-Depth Seminars for University of California, Berkeley, 
Faculty." in New Horizons for Academic Libraries , pp. 262-7. Edited by 
Robert D. Stueart and Richard^ D. Johnson. New York: Saur, 1979. 

RndtT, Hnnnelore B.. cd. , Faculty Development in Library Instruction 
(Ann Arbor, Ml; l'i°rian Press, 1976). 
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